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ROMAN WAR BREAD 

At a time when we are called upon to abandon wheat bread and use bread 
made to some degree of flour other than wheat, it is interesting (and perhaps 
profitable) to recall a similar, but far severer, experience in the career of 
Caesar's army. 1 

This occurred in 48 B.C. during the Civil War while the armies of Caesar 
and Pompey were fighting near Dyrrachium (the modern Durazzo in Albania). 
Caesar's supply of wheat gave out and hunger pressed hard on his men. They 
gladly accepted barley and legumes as substitutes. Some of them discovered 
a kind of root called chara or lapsana, which they found edible when mixed with 
milk. It grew abundantly, and so the soldiers even made loaves of it; "id 
ad similitudinem panis faciebant." But were they downhearted? Not 
a bit of it. "Haec singulari patientia milites ferebant." And when the 
Pompeians in conferences with them sneered at their hunger, they in turn 
showered the Pompeians with these loaves "ut spem eorum minuerent." 2 

They even went so far as to throw some of the "bread" over Pompey 's 
ramparts; deserters from Caesar's forces also brought loaves of it to Pompey. 
Instead, however, of being heartened by this hint of the straits to which his 
foe had been brought, he exclaimed: "With what wild beasts I am fighting!" 
and ordered that the loaves be instantly removed and not shown to a soul "ne 
patientia et pertinacia hostis animi suorum frangerentur." 

But Caesar's men declared that as long as the earth brought forth such 
roots they would not abandon their siege of Pompey. They went even farther, 
Caesar himself tells us, and many a time they were heard to say in their gather- 
ings or as they stood guard that they would rather live on the bark of trees 
then let Pompey slip out of their hands. 

There is but one further mention of this "war bread," and very appro- 
priately it concerns the triumph that crowned the toils and hardships of 

1 The sources are Caesar B.C. iii. 47-49; Pliny N.H. 19. 8 (41). 144; Suet. lulius 
68; Appianii. 61; Plut. Caesar 39; Polyaen. Strat. viii. 23, 24; Lucan vi. 109-17. 

2 So too in 390 B.C. when the Gauls were besieging the Romans on the Capitol 
and urged them to surrender because they were starving, the Romans hurled down 
loaves of bread upon the enemy from many parts of the hill in order to dispel the 
notion that they were in want of food (Livy v. 48. 4). 
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Caesar's army. In 46 B.C. during Caesar's celebration of his triumphs the 
soldiers in the songs they chanted as they marched along in the procession 
sang of their diet of lapsana at Dyrrachium. 

Monroe E. Deutsch 
University of California 



ATHENA AND THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS 

In the Iliad, Athena regularly attends her favorites in their aristeia, and in 
the Odyssey she is constantly at the side of Telemachus and Penelope, 
and of Odysseus after he reaches the isles of the Phaeacians. But from the 
adventures, which he describes to Alcinous in Books ix-xii, she is absent. 
Apparently the hero does not even invoke her aid until he is nearing the coast 
of Scheria (although t 317 hints at a petition for help), and we do not learn of 
this prayer until Odysseus reaches her sacred grove. The poet felt the need 
of explaining her absence: she feared the wrath of Poseidon. This reason may 
have satisfied Odysseus, but it is not sufficient for us. It is true that Odys- 
seus had angered Poseidon (t 525) for which he must be punished. But this 
was not enough to have kept Athena from rendering him any assistance what- 
soever. In a parallel case Aias, who had aroused the wrath of Athena, was 
saved by Poseidon in the first instance (8 502). Besides, the anger of the 
Earthshaker was not effective until Odysseus had left the land of the Cyclopes. 
Before that the hero must have called upon his patron divinity many times — in 
the fight with the Ciconians, in the storm off Cape Malea, and in the despair 
of the first nighti n the cave of Polyphemus. We must look elsewhere, I think, 
for the true explanation. 

Homer, like the tragic poet, focuses our attention upon the action of the 
poem. If we knew that Athena had assisted Odysseus during his wanderings 
(and it would have been hard for her to have refused him all help if he had 
asked for it repeatedly), we should wonder why she had taken no interest in the 
affairs of Ithaca during the ten years which precede the action. We gain the 
impression that she has neither watched over Telemachus, nor comforted 
Laertes, nor kept Anticlea from grieving to death because of the absence of 
her son. She suggested to Penelope the contest of the bow; yet, although she 
is the goddess of spinning and weaving, she did not, so far as the poet lets us 
know, inspire the strategem of the web: the Suitors give Penelope the credit 
for the trick, and the queen herself says it was "heaven" that put it into her 
heart. The truth is that the poet's manner requires him to keep Athena out of 
the story until the opening of the poem, and to be consistent he must not 
permit her to help Odysseus on his wanderings. The gain from this is con- 
siderable. The adventures are more thrilling than if Odysseus were under 
the constant protection of Athena, as Telemachus is on his journey. We are 
filled with greater admiration for the hero's craft, which, as is implied at the 



